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ABSTRACT 

American businesses, government agencies, and 
cultural organizations are engaging increasingly in multinational 
activities. Such activities place Americans and the constituents they 
represent in different cultural contexts that involve and require 
adjustment and adaptation to situations and people with different 
value systems and behavior patterns^ This paper focuses on the 
primary cross-cultural verbal and nonverbal communication elements 
entailed in the behaviors of personnel in multinational 
organizations. A schema for the training of overseas personnel is 
proposed, and examples of different problems arising in 
cross-cultural contacts are given. The schema represents a continuum 
for observing and classifying a wide range of culturally determined 
behaviors. The areas covered in this schema deal with the most 
recurrent behavioral variables involved in cxoss-cultural 
communication breakdowns. Even though the categories in the schema 
may interrelate or occasionally overlap, the intent is tc arrange 
them in an order of a likelihood of priorities of occurrence in 
interactional contexts. (RB) 
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THE MULTLNATIONAL BUSINESS ORGANIZATION; 
A SCHEMA FOR TilE TRAINING OF OVERSEAS PERSONNEL IN COMMUNICATION 



FORWARD: 

American businesses, government agencies, and cultural organiza- 
tions are engaging increasingly in multinational activities.^ Such 
activities place Americans aiid the constituents they represent in 
different cultural contexts that involve and require adjustment and 
adaptation to situations and people with different value systems and 
behavior patterns. In such cross-cultural contexts behavior lias 
frequently baffled botli Americans and their foreign counterparts. 
Stress, hostility, distrust, and misunderstandings are not uncommon 
outcomes at such encounters. However, since more American personnel 
are going overseas, and since their contacts are frequently important 
to the effectiveness of tlioir organizations as well as the American 
image and foreign policy, the increasing need for training management 
and overseas personnel in appropriate behavior in cross-cultural con- 
texts i^ apparent. 

The intent of this article is to focus on the primary cross-cultural 
verbal and nonverbal communication elements entailed in the behaviors 
of personnel in multinational organizations. A schema for the training 
of overseas personnel is proposed in addition to examples of different 
problems arising in cross-cultural contacts. 
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MINIMAL REQUIREMENTS IN AN OVERSEAS TIl/^INING PROGRAM: 

Various elements in cross-cultural communication are so important 
that failing to understand them is to invite disaster. The following 
scliema for the training of overseas personnel has been developed with 
the intent of promoting moro effective conmiunication. The format con- 
siders the North American cultural orientation in contrast with the 
traditional societies* approaches. The schema represents a continuum 
for observing and classifying a wide range of culturally-determined 
behaviors • It should be noted, however, that a mere reading of the 
schema is not sufficient to explain another culture, but it may suggest 
areas that need further examination. Individual countries, even though 
they fall within a particular classification of cultural patterns, still 
have many individual ethnocentric behaviors peculiar to their countries. 

SCHEMA: 

In a training program it is not sufficient to bring in natives to 
discuss their culture, neither is it adequate to depend on an ex- 
perienced Americaji. Edward T. Hail says tliat people typically do not 
understand their own cultures well enough to structure meaningful 
analytical frameworks that provide comprehensible guidelines to pre- 
vent cross-cultural communication problems.^ liandbooks purporting to 
describe the cultures of target countries are typically superficial. 
In addition, such handbooks ignore reactions at the feeling level. 
Wiiat is needed is a training program that: 

(1) considers tlie variables in the proposed schema 

(2) relates specifically to ti;e target country and culture 

(3) utilizes trained leaders who understand both cultures 



C4) gives the participants experiences reflecting the effects 
of culture shock through training programs which involve 
the individual in activities such as role playing, inter- 
action systems and feedback activities. 
The following schema is introduced with these goals in mind. The 
areas covered deal with some of the most recurrent behavioral variables 
involved in cross-cultural communication breakdowns. Even though the 
categories in the schema may interrelate or occasionally overlap, the 
intent has been to arrange them in an order of a likelihood of priorities 
' of occurrence in interactional contexts. 
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PROBLEM ILLUSTRATION: 

In the study of organizational behavior, one of the important areas 
to investigate is the field context with its implied variables of geo- 
graphic location and interactional behavior nonns. For example, a U.S. 
business concern with international branches in Britain and Switzerland 
should have a different set of field operational patterns and managerial 
styles from anotlxer U.S. business concern with international branches 
in Libya and Saudi Arabia. In botlx cases, oil may be the business of 
tlie two multi-national organir^ations . In both cases, the two firms may 
have training programs for their North American personnel intended for 
overseas work, liut, the environmental expectations and the fluid and 
shifting realities of existence for tlie two organizations in question, 
in their overseas fields of operation are often vastly different. 

For instance, let us liyi)Othesize and consider an American oil pro- 
ducing and manufacturing company in the Middle Hast, in an oil-rich 
underdeveloped country. The land is sparsely populated. It is a vast 
desert with few oases inhabited mainly by nomadic tribes united under 
an authoritarian system with a booming, expanding economy since the 
discovery and production of oil. Tlio great majority of the populace, 
however, still live in extreme poverty. 

The oil company's contract with the national government requires 
that the company provide adequate training for the natives so that they 
can eventually tak<* over the exploration, production, and manufacturing 
o£ oil in the country. Consequently, the company develops, conducts, 
and operates, directly or indirectly, different training progrants in 
the iMiddle liastem country. 



Linguistic interactional behavior is probably the first form of com- 
munication to occur between parties. Consider the native employee who 
walks into an American supervisor's office for a friendly ''hollo/' or 
for some personal business or grievance. This gesture is not an infre- 
quent occurrence if the fellow finds himself in the neighborhood. The 
casual American phatic communion behavior of "Hi! How 're you?" and 
"Let's get do\m to business" would be crude and unmannerly by the native's 
standards. Reactions such as "Americans don't care for people. They only 
care about business and money, lliey're inhmian!" are projected and rein- 
forced in the native's mind. After all, he has had a first-hand experience 
with Americans. Essentially, the Middle Eastern and American orientations 
toward the interactional temporal cycles of a business setting are dif- 
ferent. Miereas in tlie U.S., civilities are briefly exchanged at the 
beginning of the interaction and a little more elaborately at the end 
of the meeting, in the Middle East, cultural norms call for an exchange 
of civilities at the beginning and end of the interaction with maximum 
use of honorifics>^ and a brief repetition of the meeting's purpose, de- . 
cisions, promises or apologies made again at the parting of the inter- 
actants. 

On the other hand, the paralinguistic elements in the discourse can 
often change the meaning of the messages exchanged. For example, the 
Ainerican supervisor acting friendly by U.S. standards may ask his em- 
ployee about his sick wife. The employee stutters, mumbles something, 
and the supervisor nods contentedly. Later on, the employee thinks that 
the supervisor was vulgar and crude. The supervisor used the same con- 
versational voice level in asking the employee about his Wife— a private 
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subject, according to the cultural norms, that is not usually referred 

4 

to in a public setting in a regular voice level. 

In terms of nonverbal forms of communication, the native employee 
may have folt uncomfortable because of the physical distance that sep- 
arated him and his supervisor during their interaction. For instance, 
the employee may have folt tl;at the American supervisor was uninvolved 
and impersonal. He sat far away from him, as if he were barricaded be- 
hind a largo desk with a typewriter on a table blocking one side and a 
telephone on another table blocking: the other sido. At the same time, 
tho supervisor may have arranged it tlxat way to avoid "those native 
employees who seemed unable to talk unless they were so offensively close, 
by U.S. standards, that they seemed to bathe one in their breath 1" The 
native who walked into the American supervisor's office expected a 
handsliake at the beginning and end of the meeting even though he may 
be seeing tho American every day. Ho was also in the supervisor's 
office, his physical territory and domain, and the Ar.ierican had not even 
offered the native coffee or tea. Tlxe native assumes, "Americans must . 
be miserly! Tliey have no sense of hospitality and obligation when a 
guest is in their territory."^ Tho American, by U.S. cultural standards, 
may have brilliantly, succinctly, logically, and honestly disposed of 
the situation or explained away tho native's causes of complaint, and 
the native leaves tho office more dissatisfied than when he walked in, 
primarily because of unfamiliarity wit}i and a misunderstanding of the 
nature of nonverbal interaction in an American business setting. 

Other realistic examples of breakdowns caused by differences in 
cross-cultural nonverbal corajnunication patterns are numerous and complex. 
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In the hypothetical oil company, in that Middle Eastern country during 
a coffee break, a friendly Ainorican supervisor may ask his employee to 
sit doTO for a chat. The employee may sit in the only chair by the desk, 
facing the soles of the slioes of the relaxed supervisor who may have his 
feot on the desk. Later on, tlie supervisor may bo surprised at the un- 
friendliness, if not dow3iright curtness, of his employee who, in turn, 
would probably be con'iidering all sorts of schemes to get back at the 
supervisor who (the employee thinks) was deliberately i-ude and insult- 
ing, ^^Imagine tlie man having me sit facing the soles of his shoes I'* 
A terrible offense according to the cultural behavior norms of hospi- 
tality.^ 

Dy and large, cross-cultural nonverbal communication breakdowns 
are caused by failure to see, interpret, and understand behavior 
rituals and patterns in their situational contexts. For instance, 
interactions in the Middle Hast are marked by considerable tactility 
between members of the same sex. To the stranger, interacting females, 
or interacting males seem to be always touching, holding, or shaking 
hands with each other. The culturally sensitive American who indulges 
in the behavior witli the natives urually reminds his fellow nationals 
of a politician running for an office in the United States I Yet such 
understanding and conformity to native nonverbal norms of behavior 
usually enhance conmiunication effects. 

Tlie impact of the time cycle on an interaction is easily reflected 
on the pliysiological level in the hour of day for each party. For ex- 
ample, the American supervisor at the end of the shift may sound weary, 
cool, or uninterested to an employee who has just arrived 'to work. The 
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native, however . may be insultod because the moaning of business and 
social time is a function of the cultural interpretation of what is 
punctual, or early, or late which traditional cultures place in dif- 
ferent perspectives accordinj; to the interactions with superiors, sub- 
ordinates, or peers. 

In the next category noro consideration is given to superior- 
subordinate relationships. The vital dicta of coMiunication in this 
relationsliip may greatly influence tho success or failure of a busi- 
ness venture. Consider tho native monti.raed oarliov who was accustomed 
to his traditional society's orientation to life, and who was treated 
in typical Anorican fashion, or brusqxioly, according to his cultural 
nonas. Wien he walked into the A:!ierican's office, ho may not have 
wanted action but a sympathetic, Ustoiiinj car. Probably he only wanted 
a rap session with an imderstanding, conpassionate superior who, accord- 
ing to the cultural values, represents authority or a father figure. 

oven tliough the native employee nay bo in this situation 20 years older 

7 

than the American supervisor. 

However, superior- subordinate relationships nay have more signifi- 
cant problematic dimensions. For example, an American in a supervisory 
position in an oil company in the Middle East is placed in h role dif- 
ferent from that of a peer in the U.S. Mid.lle Hastem employees have 
sets of expectations of their supervisors different from those of A:«erican 
employees. In traditional Middle Eastsm countries a supei-visor 's job 
is not expected to be limited to and does :ot end with Vao eight-hour 
business work day. A supervisor is not only responsible for his employees' 
on-the-job performance but also their welfare ond problems and worries 
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of£-t?\o-job, Tlxe native employee looks up to his supervisor for moral 
and material counsel, help, unJ jrviWance in matters that range from 
sanitary living comlitions, problems vith the wife or children or a 
70~year-old fatlier wlio wants to got marrioil to an 18-yoar-olU daughter 
of a friend, to advj.so on n home o^^'ne^shil> plan or a life insurance 
policy. T!io supervisor, in a smso, plays a functional role wliere the 
native employee unconsciously equates him witli an elder wiseraan or a 
tribal chief. To the native, tlve Aji\erican superior is an acting, talk- 
in" and UvinfT symbol of tliat rich, powerful, vast complex that is the 
oil company. An orsanir.ation that hires, fires, promotes, demotes, en- 
riches, and impoverishes wliomever it chooses. The native's notions are 
reinforced by the popular folklore w'iuich' is rich with stories of people 
made and uniiudo by tlto oil compi>.ai<.^3 . Tluis, the Movxchtx supervisor is 
regarded as having access to, wliile beln;j siiwltaneously an extension of 
those oi-tniixjtent powers: oil, industry, /cnerica, and success. All are 
entities ro![,nilarly observed and watched on television programs, movies, 
and the daily life of the wealthy trirunings and comforts of the American, 
oil cor.uiunities in the field. 

The above Illustration also exemplifios several aspects of the 
"social values" catogory oC the proposed scliema. Tlie native's expecta- 
tions of his Mori can superior far exceed the ones he has of his tribal 
c]\ief . Tae employee has becorao no more a nomadic Bedouin, but rather a 
settlor in a semi-urban environment enriched by many American-made ma- 
terial accouteraents such as laotor cars, televisions, and refrigerators. 
Basically, however, the somi-Wosternized-lookang native is still part 
and parcel of the social structure of the country. 7\\o recently settled 
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Bedouin is part of a vertical hierarchy where people relate to each other 
according to their positions on the ancestral social ladder. Only a 
transference process has taken place where the American supervisor has 
been endowed with the prestige, privileges, and problems of a tribal 
chief's position. In other words, in seeking the welfare of his employees, 
the American supervisor is expected to be an active part of his employees' 
private lives which is a role that has often irritated, worried, baffled, 
and unbalanced many an American overseas. Since in American culture 
social affability and interest in others are laudable qualities distinct 
from the condoranable social behavior of interferring and assuming roles 
in other people's private lives, tlie paradox in which the American super- 
visor finds himself is understandable. On the other hand, the degree 
of social interaction that the Aiaorican supervisor indulges in per- 
plexes and confuses the native who fails to see the American distinction 
between sociability and meddling in another's life. This confusion creates 
havoc with the native's expectations of his American supervisor and with 
the entailed contextual social values that influence daily existence. 
Tlie result is often frustration and disenchantment of both parties with 
each other. 

Another disastrous example 6f miscomprehension of value systems 
in multinational settings is illustrated in the following situation. 
Partly to improve the quality of life of the native employees and 
consequently their performance and production on the job, and partly 
to combat attacks on what anti -U.S. propagandists term "American-imperialist 
exploitation of tlie national resources" the hypothetical oil company under- 
takes the construction of public facilities. Outpatient clinics, hospitals. 
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and schools are built. Housing projects for the employees are constructed 
with modem, sanitary bathroom facilities that the employees simply refuse 
to use. Later on, it turns out that the employeos are not really opposed 
to bettor living conditions, but that the toilet users would have to sit 
with their ''fannies'* facing Mecca, an extreme insult and a sacrilege that 
some native Moslems may decide must bo the deliberate work of the Devil's 
representatives: the American managers! 

Identity and status are also extremely important concepts relevant 
to integrity and ethos in a communicative situation. There are situational 
codes whore financial status and age of the guest and host determine the 
rules of the ritual. For instance, a chnnce meeting in a cafe between 
friends or business acquaintances of equal financial and social status 
makes of the one who arrives first and is already seated at a table, the 
host, and the late arrival, the guest. The host then offers his table 
and available refreshment to the guest who may accept if he is free, or 
he may thankfully decline. In a situation involving two persons of un- 
equal financial statuses the individual who takes and pays the check is * 
usually the one who belongs to the higher socio-economic class. However, 
the other party offers, attempts, and physically tries to pay the check, 
but is refused by the fellow who is bettor off financially. Thus "face" 
and social amenities are preserved, Tlie understood assumption and under- 
lying values are the cultural "facts" that the individual who pays the 
check is honored by the act and his superior status is subtly recognized. 

The complexity of the situation can bo easily illustrated if we 
consider a cross-cultural context where an American supervisor runs into 
one of his native employees in the company snack bar or in a public cafe. 

ERLC ' 1 
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Frequently, the American supervisor will find that he is continuously 
treated by the subordinates ho encounters whenever the check arrives. 
At first, ho may object and attempt to pay for his drink, but he finds 
that the other i)arty is already payins for the two of thorn. Embarrassed, 
]ie mumbles a ''thank you." Tlie second or third time he encounters the 
same individual in a similar context ho attempts to pay for the two of 
thom nnd is again vehemently refused by tlie native. The American super- 
visor feels uncomfortable but koops quiet, while the native thinks the 
American is only pretending at attempting to pay. ''He doesn't strug^jlo 
or try fcrcefully to pay. Americans must be cheap," he surmises. 

However, the dimon.sions of tho issue of status are not really as 
clear and simple as they might soem in the preceding paragraphs because 
social interaction with regard to status and identity in the Middle East 
is also, in a sense, a matter of paradoxical reciprocity. It is not a 
quid pro quo ^ a measure for measure, but rather something like "each 
according to his ability and position" with tlie honors and prestige to 
whoever gives, entertains, and pays most. It is a continuous process 
in which individuals are always interacting as hosts or as guests, givers 
or receivers of hospitality. 

In business and social functions. Middle Easterners expect special 
deference for and care of the elderly employee, though he may not be the 
head man of his team. On or off the job, scolding or correcting an 
elderly employee in public does not only embarrass him alone, but also 
all the present younger employees. In both cases of business or social 
interactions, managers are positioned in and equated with the roles of 
the hosts and employees the guests with subsequent territorial obligations 
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and situational expectations on the part of eacli with a primary underlying 
theme of veneration of age. 

In terms of mobility, traditionalist societies associate the highly 
mobile witli shiftiness and unreliability. T\e individual who changes jobs 

g 

two or three times is branded "a job hopper/' Length of service is a 
sign of loyalty and dependability. In s!iarp contrast, Americans feel that 
mobility is a sign of ability, motivation, ambition, and such similar 
qualities that are in demand by growing organizations. 

Added to that is tl\o fact tliat tho concept of friendship in botli 
cultures is different. Tho actual geographical size of the U.S. and the 
degree and ease of physical and social nobility in tho country have created 
certain connotations for the word ''friendship/' Friends are made, dropped, 
and picked up again depending on whore one is at a certain point. Wliereas 
In traditional societies, friendship is an unending responsibility and a 
lifetime commitment that extends beyond aji individual's life to that of 
his children and relatives. It is on intensely personal relationship with 
a sense of obligation that entails a lot of sharing of one's life. Tlie . 
American and the native often find themselves in ambiguous situations 
because of their different levels of expectations and their failure to 
understand tlie moaning of friendship in each otlior's cultures. 

Finally, an one v/ould expect tho traditionalist views the old and 
more conservative approach as an eimple guide or pattern for behavior 
in the future. The American, however, always tries to push forward into 
new frontiers, seeking a now and a better way to attain his business 
goals,. Tliese differing views of the future stem in part from the Americans' 
dominant perception of the world as "material rather than spirit (,ot idea, 
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essence, will, or process), and should be exploited for the material 
benefit of man.'^''^ The traditionalist prefers to leave life and nature 
as they are. He continues to identify the past with what is secure, 
tried, and valued. 

conclusion: 

Primarily, effective communication in the multinational business 
organization is a task that requires awareness of the host culture's 
basic orientation toward life and the place o£ the individual in the 
scheme of existence. The desired program goals 'of the schema proposed 
in this paper are: 

(1) to familiarize overseas targeted personnel with some vital 
areas of potential communicative disharmony. 

(2) to indicate the desired expectations of the members of the 
targeted host culture. 

(3) to encourage overseas targeted personnel to learn to function 
effectively with ease and comfort in an environment where 
surrounding behaviors may be unfamiliar. 

(4) . to develop, ideally, managers whose understanding of others 

is enhanced through their knowledge of themselves and their 
culture. 

However, in the organizational business setting, a company may 
decide that it is not interested in nor does it have the time and the 
resources to have the native cultural behavior patterns of its foreign 
fields of operation studied and understood by its overseas personnel. 
We believe, however, that in order to achieve success a program introducing 
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the societal structure of the organisation's foreign fields of operation 
and the naturo of relationships in* such societies are minimal musts for 
overseas employees, Tlio schema presented in this paper covei^s the 
essential basic behavioral components that constitute the nucleus in 
s\ich training i»rograms. 
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